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A CLEAR 


gee last thing the British Government should 
do is to grant the request of the Southern 
Rhodesian Prime Minister to give up the United 
Kingdom’s reserve powers in regard to discrimina- 
tory legislation. Sir Edgar Whitehead must be 
peculiarly insensitive to the prevailing atmosphere 
in Southern Africa if he thinks that this is the 
appropriate moment to make such a request. 

It is true that the issue is being obscured by 
talk of a Second Chamber for the Rhodesian 
Parliament as a local safeguard that would be 
superior to remote control from Downing Street. 
Such a proposition would be negotiable if there 
were any likelihood that a second chamber would 
be any better than the first. But surely ‘ Euro- 
peans’ in Southern Rhodesia must realise that it 
is their all-white first chamber, not the absence of 
a second, that makes the retention of these powers 
essential? All they need to do if they wish to 
dispose of this humiliating res‘raint is to admit 
Africans to their Parliament on a franchise which 
is not artificially restricted to secure their exclu- 
sion. It is their own refusal to demonstrate any 
belief in democracy, not the desire of the British 
Government to interfere, which stands in the 
way of complete self-government for Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The British Government, on the contrary, has 
interfered too little. The whole structure of 
segregation and discrimination has been erected 
in Southern Rhodesia without any disallowance of 
legislation on United Kingdom advice. This ques- 
tion carries a particularly bitter taste for Fabians, 
for the Acts which gave the finishing touches—the 
Land Apportionment Amendment Act of 1945 
and the Native Urban Areas Act—were passed 
after Labour Ministers had rejected pleas for their 
disallowance from the Fabian Colonial Bureau 
and the Anti-Slavery Society. As no Minister had 

_ advised disallowance since 1923, it was argued, it 
would be wrong to disallow a generation later. 


REFUSAL 


But 1960 is not 1945. The whole continent of 
Africa has changed since then, and the attitude of 
the British public has also changed. Disallow- 
ance by a Labour Government in 1945, if it had 
provoked a constitutional crisis in Southern 
Rhodesia, would have pleased the powerless 
African majority but would have been almost un- 
supported at home. To-day there is a live public 
Opinion in Britain on African affairs, there is an 
African opinion and a world opinion. Southern 
Rhodesia’s case has, moreover, not been improved 
by the wanton raising of franchise qualifications 
as soon as Africans began to qualify in any num- 
bers. The argument that the powers have 
“lapsed ’ is to-day a very weak one indeed. 


Sir Edgar Whitehead has pressed the further 
argument that much of the discriminatory legisla- 
tion which can be disallowed stems from the 
social conventions of the different races in 
Southern Rhodesia. The law governing adoption 
of children was a case in point. But nobody in 
this country suggests that no differentiating law 
should ever be passed. The power wielded by 
the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions is simply to advise the Crown to disallow it 
if it is a bad law. And even where it is desirable 
that the law should differentiate, it is also desir- 
able that Africans should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that legislation will be thoroughly 
examined before advice is tendered, as was the 
case with the Native Marriages Act and the Native 
Land Husbandry Act, to both of which Africans 
raised many objections on specific points, not on 
the principle of differentiation. 


No, this is a request that cannot be granted. It 
is wrong in principle, and more than wrong 
psychologically. Sir Edgar Whitehead should 
direct his attention to securing the confidence of 
his African fellow-subjects before he raises the 
question again. 49097 


JOMO KENYATTA 


Gees is once again dangerously near to 
flashpoint. In April during his visit to 
Liberia Mr. Tom Mboya called for positive action 
if Jomo Kenyatta was not released; this call (at 
first denounced by other African leaders) was 
endorsed at a large public meeting held in Nairobi 
on May 7th. In response to this and to the 
general agitation, the Governor, Sir Patrick 
Renison, issued a statement giving in detail his 
reasons for continuing to detain Kenyatta. Never- 
theless at a meeting on May 14th called to launch 
the Kenya African National Union, delegates from 
the district associations elected Kenyatta as presi- 
dent in absentio with James Gichuru as his deputy 
and Tom Mboya as general secretary. Delegates 
rejected the resolution calling for positive action 
and issued instead an ultimatum that unless 
African leaders were allowed to visit Kenyatta 
within a month, all African elected members 
would be asked to resign from the government 
and from the legislative council. 


Sir Patrick Renison must now decide (a) 
whether he will allow this visit, (b) whether he 
will register a party with a detained man as pre- 
sident, and (c) whether he will reconsider his 
decision on Kenyatta. Hard as it may seem, the 
answer to all three must be yes. For all its 
apparent extremism the formation of KANU, 
which for the moment at any rate brings Kenya’s 
major African leaders into one organisation, is an 
encouraging development. The mounting hysteria 
of the past few months has been mainly caused 
by the competing demands of rival African 
leaders with no national mandate. At least if 
KANU is registered there will be one African 
organisation capable of taking national decisions. 
Already its members have postponed positive 
action and been sufficiently statesmanlike to chal- 
lenge the Governor on an issue which is some- 
thing less than the unconditional release of 
Kenyatta. 


On the wider issue the Governor’s statement 
suggests a dangerous misunderstanding of the 
situation. It might be better if Kenyatta never 
came back to Kenya politics, but the concessions 
made an Lancaster House rule this out. If the 
British government has not already released 
Kenyatta, this must be the first action of any 
African government. The question is not, there- 
fore, one of right and wrong, but one of timing. 
Even given all that Sir Patrick believes about 
Kenyatta, it is surely better that he should be 
released before the conflict within the Kikuyu is 
further intensified and while any repercussions can 
be cushioned by a police force still under British 
control. 


What information there is suggests that Ken- 
yatta, though unshaken in his demand for com- 
plete independence, accepts the Macleod constitu- 
tion as the next step and is prepared to work 
constitutionally for the final transfer of power. 
The risk in releasing him might therefore not be 
as great as it seems; he remains the only man with 
sufficient prestige to control the Kikuyu and to 
prevent the taking of reprisals against those of the 
tribe who supported the Government during the 
Mau Mau emergency. A statement from him 
that he will use his influence to protect the 
loyalists should be a pre-condition of his release. 
The Africans in their turn should realise on the 
one hand the kind of assurances they must give 
if they are to reconcile to the release of Kenyatta, 
the civil servants and the settlers upon whom 
Kenya’s administration and economy will largely 
depend for some time to come, and on the other 
the likely effect on world opinion and world 
sources of investment if Kenyatta becomes the 


leader of their government. 


Even more important, however, than the release 
of Kenyatta is the implementation of the Macleod 
constitution. Government spokesmen have stated 
that the elections cannot be held before March, 
1961, and probably not until the following June. 
African leaders have replied, with justice, that by 
then the Macleod proposals will be out of date 
and that in the present state of Africa they cannot 
be expected to mark time for a year. The inter- 
regnum (with African elected Ministers in a 
cabinet over whose decision they have little con- 
trol) is bound to be uneasy. It is up to Mr. 
Macleod and the Kenya Government to see that 
it is as short as possible. The implementation of 
the new constitution must be treated as a matter 
of urgency and the elections held before the end 
of the year. Only in this way can the faint begin- 
nings of co-operation shown at Lancaster House 
in January be consolidated, and further unrest 
avoided. 


SOMALILAND’S FUTURE 

HE announcement that the Government is 

to give the Somaliland Protectorate its in- 
dependence on June 26th, a week before the date 
which the United Nations has determined for the 
independence of Somalia, will bring into existence 
the smallest independent African state. Its popula- 
tion, as determined at the recent election in which 
90 per cent. of the electors are believed to have 
voted, is now estimated at half a million. The 
political leaders of the two territories have, how- 
ever, made it clear that they intend to unite as. 
soon as they are independent, but whether they 
will be content with this or whether they will be 
forced to put forward their long-expressed de- 
mands for a greater Somalia, to include French 
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Somaliland, the Ogaden Province of Ethiopia and 
parts of the Northern Province of Kenya, remains 
to be seen. If they were to do so they would un- 
doubtedly be resisted by the French and even 
more strongly by the Ethiopians, who are already 
highly suspicious of Somali motives. Somalia is 
at present ruled by the moderate wing of the old 
Somali Youth League while, in the Protectorate, 
the successful candidates of the Somali National 
League, although they defeated all the previous 
nominated members except Michael Mariano, are 
not themselves extremists. In spite of the relative 
backwardness of political development in the Pro- 
tectorate, its leaders believe that they can hold 
their own with those of Somalia. 


Language will be one of their problems, for 
there is no written Somali language and all public 
business in Somalia has been done in Italian. The 
leaders from the Protectorate, however, believe it 
likely that English will be adopted as the official 
language. Friendship for Britain is probably more 
strong in Somalia, whose introduction to demo- 
cracy took place under the British military 
administration during the war, than it is in the 
Protectorate where the betrayal of the Haud still 
rankles. Recently the British Council has pro- 
vided a number of teachers of English in Somalia 
in response to local demand. On the other hand, 
when the Italians go. the government of Ab- 
dullaha Isan in Somalia may well lose support 
to the Greater Somalia League, under the pre- 
sidency of the Egyptian-trained Haji Mahammed 
Husséin who has recently been in the Protectorate, 
building up support for himself by stirring up the 
demand for immediate independence. Whether 
the Government’s prompt action will have coun- 
teracted his influence, remains to be seen. 


Economically the combined territories will need 
assistance for many years. The Protectorate has 
no natural resources and will need a long-term 
programme of afforestation and water conserva- 
tion before it can turn from its present pastoral 
life to more settled farming. Somalia has two 
rivers in the area of which the main crop is at 
present bananas. The growing of these is 
economic only because thev receive substantial 
tariff preference in Italy which is to be maintained 
under the Treaty of the Common Market. It is 
believed that with adequate finance and technical 
assistance, these rivers could be made to serve a 
wider area. If something cannot be done to 
modernise the economic life of these proud and 
highly intelligent people, it is difficult to see how 
they will be content within their existing borders. 
Either those with education will leave the country 
for more favourable climes or the more vigorous 
tribes will try to continue their centuries’ old 
movement south and west in search of water. 
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. which has resulted in sporadic violence. 


Trinidad and Grenada 


Mr. R. W. Sorensen, M.P., a Vice-Chairman of 
the Bureau, recently visited certain territories in the 
West Indies on his way home from a Parliamentary 
Delegation to Venezuela. Here he summarises some 
of his impressions. a 


IN Trinidad (population 750,000, 1956) apart from 
* the general high level of political consciousness. 
the main facts which struck me were: the sense of 
tension, if not conflict, between the Peoples National 
Movement and the Federal Government and, in 
spite of this friction, a feeling that Federation was 
largely remote and irrelevant to Trinidad; the 
frequent criticisms of Sir Grantley Adams for 
alleged dilatoriness, despite much affectionate 
respect for his personality and the firm hold which 
Dr. Eric Williams, the Premier, has on the island in 
spite of a certain perplexity about his policies. 


Grenada 


In Grenada (population 90,000, 1956) [ was much 
impressed with George Otway and George Knight. 
the leaders of the Seamen’s and Waterfront Workers’ 
Union. This Union is affiliated to the Fabian Com- 
monwealth Bureau and ardently desires to emulate 
the British trade union and Labour movement. With 
three other small trade unions the leaders believe 
they can build up an enduring democratic move- 
ment. The fact that Otway’s union has recently 
won a 124 per cent. rise in wages no doubt helps. 
There is in Grenada the nucleus of a Labour Party 
though the people concerned consider that the time 
is not yet ripe for its formation. One of their most 
insistent requests is that the British Labour Party 
should recognise the needs of Grenada, elaborate a 
suitable economic policy and press for substantial 
economic aid for the development of light industries. 


My main conclusions about Grenada are as 
follows: Grenada cannot expand its population 
further without running into serious difficulties, and 
it is therefore likely that emigration will be necessary 
whatever may be the ultimate value of family plan- 
ning. The effects of the hurricane of 1955 now seem 
to have been overcome, and cultivation cannot be 
substantially increased or intensified. Light, diversi- 
fied industries are therefore essential. Tourism is 
increasing and will increase, to the economic benefit 
of Grenada. Provision is being made for both the 
many hundreds who come ashore from ship calling 
for a short time and for longer-term visitors. The 
social effects of this, however, need to be realised. 
The need and potential benefits of Federation are 
appreciated, though there is some criticism of Dr. 
Eric Williams of Trinidad and his policies in so far 
as they affect Grenada. Bad social conditions have 
been responsible for an opposition trade union 
movement on the lines of Bustamente in Jamaica 
There is 
need for a sound political Labour movement in 
Genada, and meanwhile for every encouragement 
from the British Labour Party. rae 


Sierra Leone’s Economie Needs 


"THE agreement so harmoniously reached on May 
‘* 4th for the independence of Sierra Leone on 
April 27th, 1961, is a matter for congratulation to 
those who took part and a source of pleasure to all 
who know the country. The Sierra Leone delega- 
tion was composed of representatives of all parties 
and opinions in the country and the degree of 
unanimity shows that there is no fundamental 
difference on political, social and economic ques- 
tions. Since 1951 the government of the country 
has been passing easily and progressively into the 
hands of the people's representatives under the con- 
tinuous leadership of Sir Milton Margai. The 
government has met threats to law and order reso- 
lutely and frankly and has well maintained the 
country’s credit abroad. The outcome of the nego- 
tiations is a tribute to its moderate, and realistic, 
policy. Now when independence within the 
Commonwealth is assured, Sierra Leone is faced 
with a difficult financial situation. British help and 
co-operation are essential if this is to be met. 


From 1951 to 1958 the Government was able to 
pay from revenue for half the cost of investment 
in the public sector as well as to increase its reserves 
and to pay £1.6m. (equal at the time to 75 per cent. 
of the annual expenditure on development and over 
25 per cent. of the colony's ordinary budget) for 
the compensation required to terminate the diamond 
monopoly granted in 1932. Since then expenditure 
on expanding services has caught up with rising 
revenue and in the current year a deficit is estimated, 
although it is less than the contribution being made 
from ‘current revenue towards development. The 
Minister of Finance in his last budget speech 
reckoned that by 1964-65 recurrent expenditure, 
including debt charges on new loans for develop- 
ment estimated at £3m. a year. would have increased 
by £4m. to £16m. a year. 


Natural Resources 


The country has an expanding economy and 
valuable natural resources; these include diamonds, 
iron ore and titanium, and there are hopes that the 
geological department will be successful in its search 
for new mineral deposits. It is expected that iron 
ore production will be increased fourfold by 1966, 
and if the Government's persistent efforts to force 
into legal channels all diamonds won under alluvial 
diamond mining licences are successful. export duties 
on them might be raised and up to £1m. added to 
revenue ; this is however a formidable undertaking, 

_and if the government were to be successful within 
five years it would be a most notab!e achievement 
in the field of control. Besides pressing on with its 
own development plan, which will satisfy some 
needs and put money into the economy and which 
includes projects such as construction of roads, im- 
provement of the railway and airport, extension of 
electricity and water supplies, development of oil 
palm plantations and increased production of rice 


and cocoa, the government is encouraging private 
undertakings so as to increase employment and tax- 
able wealth. There are facilities for light industries 
near to Freetown and arrangements have been made 
with overseas companies to start the manufacture 
of cigarettes from locally grown tobacco and to 
develop banana and rubber plantations. Neverthe- 
less, the Minister of Finance cannot see an increase 
in revenue comparable with the increase foreseen 
for expenditure within the next five years. 

The proposed increase in expenditure is moderate. 
For example, the annual increase foreseen for all 
branches of education is £200,000, whereas to pro- 
vide free primary schooling for all children (at 
present it is available for less than 25 per cent.) 
would alone call for increased recurrent expenditure 
of £21m., and though all other essential services are 
in urgent need of improvement much less propor- 
tionately is foreseen for expanding them. Education 
is of course central, and Sierra Leone is faced with 
a formidable task in finding enough qualified men 
and women to run its services; human resources 
will set their own limits to the progress that is 
possible. 


Financial Aid 


£74m. financial assistance from Britain is provided 
for in the agreement and this no doubt represents 
a balance. On the one hand the situation handed 
over has to be financially hopeful and manageable 
and one that does not force the Sierra Leone 
government to stifle economic and social advance 


-or resort to risky financial measures; on the other 


hand we have to pay regard to our other commit- 
ments, particularly in the field of overseas aid. The 
amount (which presumably includes loans at interest 
and is intended to cover a period of five years) 
does not appear to be more than Sierra Leone 
is getting at present. Independence will not imme- 
diately create new sources of revenue or reduce the 
urgency of improving services (it will in fact give 
rise to increases of expenditure. e.g. on compensation 
for overseas officers) and the possibility that this 
amount will prove to be inadequate cannot be dis- 
regarded. 

Today. political independence has to be reconciled 
with economic inter-dependence. Such matters as 
the state of markets for primary produce and the 
terms that can be negotiated for working minerals, 
are beyond the control of a country like Sierra 
Leone and yet crucially affect its revenue. Aid to 
under-developed countries is now accepted as a 
permanent and increasing commitment, and as Sir 
Maurice Dorman. the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
said at the opening of the negotiations, there is a 
need for a new formula for the provision of aid 
between Commonwealth countries. It should be 
possible to devise a system of aid that does not con- 
flict with independence any more than economic 
interdependence already does; the needs of Sierra 
Leone, the efforts it is making to help itself and its 


an 


relations with us all call for the greatest possible 
financial liberality on our part. 


About 80 per cent. of the people of Sierra Leone 
are farmers and farm earnings when they were last 
assessed in 1948 were estimated at £36 a year for 
each family. In real terms they have not increased 
much since then. Most of the rest of the people 
are wage-earners and the typical weekly wage of an 
artisan in 1957 was £2 8s. Od. (less than the increase 
between 1952 and 1957 of the average wage in the 
United Kingdom). These low earnings are matched 
by high taxation. Import duties average about 20 
per cent. ad valorem, which may be compared with 
the ratio of 15 per cent. in the United Kingdom 
between customs and excise duties and expenditure 
on personal-consumption. Export duties on agri- 
cultural produce average nine per cent., and there 
is no tax comparable with them in Britain. 


Witferent Standards of Living 


Poverty has imposed a thrifty tradition with regard 
to public expenditure, and in the old colonial days 
this was confined to essentials in the most austere 
sense of the word. With independence, increased 
expenditure on what might be called the overheads 
of government is inevitable and some relaxation of 
past austerity is essential. Altogether it seems clear 
that the extra money so badly needed for public 
services could not be found from economies or 
higher rates of duty. 


Up to the end of the war when the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act became effective 
Sierra Leone balanced its budget without assistance 
from grants and the amount of public debt. 
borrowed at market rates for investment in the 
public sector, was not much more (at times it was 
less) than the investments held on the country’s 
behalf in London (the value of these investments 
has recently fallen drastically through monetary 
policies in Britain that have not brought Sierra 
Leone any corresponding advantage). It has also 
paid its way in trade and up to 1953 its exports 
exceeded its imports (excluding NAAFI imports 
during the war, but including imports on account 
of public and private investment). Sierra Leone is 
outside the Congo Basin Treaty Area and under 
its highly preferential import tariff, which has been 
of considerable assistance to British industry, pro- 
portions varying between 50 per cent. and 70 per 
cent. of its imports came from the United King- 
dom, which has taken between 35 per cent. and 
80 per cent. of its exports. The values of both 
imports and exports include profits made by British 
companies and, until income tax with double tax 
relief was introduced after the last war, the 
Exchequer here derived substantial amounts from 
taxation of these profits as well as those made by 
mining companies in Sierra Leone. The financial and 
economic advantages to the two countries obtained 
from the trade between them are not of course pre- 
cisely reflected in trade figures; the important point 
is that though there has always been a great differ- 
ence in their wealth and bargaining power economic 


intercourse has been on a strictly commercial basis 
as between equals and until the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act there was no compensating 
financial measure complementary to the relationship 
of trustee to ward that we had undertaken. 


The Colonial Development and Welfare Act has 
not been going long enough to have given Sierra 
Leone the same kind of ‘assisted take-off’ that 
Britain derived from former relations with her 
dependencies. What is involved has been called by 
Mr. Macmillan ‘investment in human lives and 
happiness’. Under the concept of Commonwealth 
solidarity, Sierra Leone’s contribution to which can 
be seen in the reference to defence in the recent 
communiqué and which has been demonstrated not 
only in its economic relations with us but in the war 
by the active service of its troops and the free 
and indispensable facility of its secure harbour for 
vital convoys, the continuation—let alone the widen- 
ing—of the gap between the standards of living in 
our two countries would not be tolerable. Technical 
assistance, loans at market rates and investment 
calculated to yield profits to cover all the risks taken 
will help to reduce the gap, but loans are a limited 
expedient since they involve the payment to us of 
larger and larger interest charges by a country that 
will still be far poorer than our own. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
THE BAHAMAS 


Sir.—Your comment in the May issue does less 
than justice both to the trade unions in the Bahamas 
and to the Bahamas Government. 


It is not true that the strike of taxi-cab owners 
in January, 1958, ‘drew attention to the fact that 
no trade union organisation was allowed’. The 
Trade Union Act of 1943 legalised the position of 
trade unions. It was unsatisfactory in that domestic 
servants and agricultural workers were excluded 
from its protection and that there were various other 
restrictions (e.g. on picketing) which were sufficient 
to debar the Bahamas from benefit under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. Never- 
theless trade unions were formed and six of them 
came together in the Bahamas Federation of Labour 
in 1955. 


By this time the terms of the legislation were 
already under discussion and a high-powered mission 
from the Colonial Office went out in 1956 to advise 
the Bahamas Government. In the following year 
the Bahamas Government introduced an amending 
Bill, which was referred to a Select Committee and 
finally passed—after much argument in the Bahamas 
and in London—in a much improved form in 
October, 1958. 


It is true that Mr. Martin Pounder visited the 
Bahamas on behalf of the T.U.C. to advise during 
the taxi-cab strike. but since the end of 1958 he 
has worked there as a senior Government official. 


TOLPUDDLE 
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THE COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINI 


N its famous resolution deploring the racialist 

policies of the South African government the 
House of Commons expressed its fear “that a con- 
tinuation of this repression is threatening the 
security and welfare of all races living in the Union 
of South Africa and good relations between mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth ’. 

Later the Convocation of Canterbury pronounced 
‘its grave concern at recent events in South Africa’ 
and declared that ‘ it believes the policy of apartheid 
to be contrary to the purpose of God for His 
children ’. 

After these resounding declarations the final state- 
ment of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference seemed an anti-climax. ‘Mr. Louw’, they 
said, ‘gave information and answered questions on 
the Union’s policies and the other Ministers con- 
veyed to him their views on the South African 
problem. The Ministers emphasised that the 
Commonwealth itself is a multi-racial association 
and expressed the need to ensure good relations 
between all member States and peoples of the 
Commonwealth ’. 


A Multi-racial Association 


Are the words as mild as they sound? Remember 
that ever since the Prime Ministers held their first 
meeting they have used these occasions for con- 
sultation rather than for formulating resolutions. 
Each one, as the head of a sovereign nation, is 
jealously concerned to ensure that the internal 
affairs of his country are not discussed by others. 
On this occasion Mr. Louw strongly objected to 
making any reference in the statement to the long 
discussions about South Africa—but the reference 
is there. Even more important is the last sentence 
emphasising that ‘the Commonwealth is a multi- 
racial association’ and referring to ‘the need to 
ensure good relations between all member states 
and peoples of the Commonwealth ’. 


In a notice of motion which I put on the Order 
Paper of the House of Commons while the Confer- 
ence was sitting, and which was supported by 60 
‘other M.P.s, I included the words ‘the Common- 
wealth cannot endure unless all its members recog- 
nise and guarantee human rights and fundamental 
freedoms irrespective of race, colour or creed’. 
Several of us who supported that motion personally 
urged the Prime Ministers during their visit to 
London to make a declaration in similar words. 
They have not done so—because of their rule of 
unanimity and because many of them hope that 
Commonwealth influence may yet induce a change 
of policy in South Africa. Nevertheless, the con- 
ception of the Commonwealth as a free association 
of free men of every colour and many creeds 
dominated the Conference. That was why more 
time was devoted to apartheid than to any other 
issue. 

All reports confirm that the arguments were long 
and outspoken. Indeed, at one stage the Prime 
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Minister of Malaya actually walked out. Mr. Louw 
was left in no doubt about the feelings of his fellow 
representatives. He received no support at all for 
his government’s policies, though views differed as 
to the extent to which they could be regarded as an 
internal matter on which other governments should 
not pronounce. His press conference and his talk 
to the South Africa Club revealed that he was quite 
unyielding. He was of course in a difficult position 
because he was a deputy—deputies never feel as 
free to negotiate, or to depart from a brief, as 
principals. But it would be wrong to conclude that 
the result would have been different had Dr. Ver- 
woerd been there. Mr. Louw, as The Times put it, 
‘is the spokesman of a well-disciplined body of die- 
hards with their backs to the wall’. They speak 
with conviction and may never give way. That does 
not mean that pressure upon others cannot cause 
their fall from office. 


The Conference told the Government of South 
Africa that, if a referendum in that country should 
decide in favour of a republic and she still wished 
to remain in the Commonwealth, ‘ the South African 
Government should then ask for the consent of the 
other Commonwealth governments’. Thus if the 
voters reject the republic then South Africa will 
still be in the Commonwealth—but almost certainly 
if the vote went that way the present government 
would fall. If, on the other hand, the voters decide 
for a republic, then South Africa must come back 
and satisfy every one of the other governments that 
she can be a suitable member of the ‘ multi-racial 
association ’. 


U.N. Condemnation 


Where the Prime Ministers left off Mr. Ham- 
marskjold took over. The ink had not dried upon 
their warning before he arrived in London to 
remind Mr. Louw of the United Nations’ more out- 
spoken condemnation. Mr. Louw may tell him that, 
though the abolition of the franchise and fair par- 
liamentary representation of non-whites, the institu- 
tion of discrimination, pass laws and their use to 
compel forced labour, the shooting and beating of 
defenceless people and the imprisonment of 
thousands without charge or trial are flagrant 
breaches of the Human Rights clause of the Charter, 
yet they are ‘internal matters’ and none of his 
business. He can retort that there is another breach 
of international law which is not ‘internal’. That 
is South Africa’s annexation of South-West Africa 
and her refusal to heed United Nations’ protests 
against inhuman treatment of its people and illegal 
seizure of their land. ‘Passing of further resolutions 
would be useless. It is to be hoped that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold will recommend the withdrawal of the 
mandate which successive South African govern- 
ments have abused. It is the firm view of the British 
Labour Party that Commonwealth loyalty can no 
longer justify even abstention by the United King- 
dom government when issues such as these come to 
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the vote. We should vote on principle, not on con- 
venience. Indeed, so strong is public opinion in 
Britain on these matters to-day that I doubt if even 
our present government would abstain again. 

When the United Kingdom ratified the European 
Convention of Human Rights she applied it also to 
her dependent territories. Had it applied to South 
Africa world opinion could have been brought to 
bear upon the actions of her government at a much 
earlier stage. It does not so apply because South 
Africa is an independent sovereign country, as are 
all the other fully self-governing Commonwealth 
countries. The question therefore arises whether 
the Commonwealth should protect itself against the 
possible emergence elsewhere of situations like that 
in South Africa, and should at the same time make 
manifest its determination to remain a multi-racial 
association of free men, by drawing up a Common- 
wealth Convention of Human Rights. As I have 
mentioned already, 60 of my colleagues and I have 
drawn attention to this proposal in the House of 
Commons. The need becomes daily more urgent 
as new territories cease to be dependent and become 
fully self-governing. Let us hope that between now 
and the next meeting of Prime Ministers it will be 
studied in every member country—by universities, 
by law schools, by political parties—as an effective 
means of making the Commonwealth what the 
Prime Ministers have declared it should be. 


Economic Affairs 


The Prime Ministers declared that world peace 
and security was their ‘primary objective’. It is 
evident that they were closer together in their sym- 
pathies than they have been for some time. Since 
the death of Stalin and the softening of the Com- 
munist regimes which followed it there has been less 
hostility to the Soviet Union among the more 
‘Western’ minded of the members, while the 
Easterners are obviously much more suspicious of 
-China than they were before the overthrow of the 
government of Tibet. The deep feeling of regret 
and disappointment at the breakdown of the Summit 
Conference, which is felt everywhere in Britain, will 
be shared throughout the Commonwealth. In the 
House of Commons, broad agreement with Mr. 
Macmillan’s statement of policy—persevere in the 
search for agreement, meanwhile maintaining 
alliances—was expressed by Mr. Gaitskell. It is un- 
likely that any Commonwealth government would 
dissent, though those which are not committed to 
alliances will no doubt remain uncommitted. It is 
a pleasure to note that Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, 
happens to be president of the Security Council dur- 
ing this critica! month. : ' 

When they turned to economic affairs the Prime 
Ministers were rightly disturbed by the adverse 
effects upon Commonwealth producers of primary 
products which may flow from the establishment of 
free trade between the European Six and their 
“associated territories’. Politely, they hinted that 
these measures would amount to the creation of new 


preferences and would therefore be contrary to the 
rules of G.A.T.T. No doubt they were right to 
express the hope that the European Community 
would * follow trade policies in accordance with the 
principles of G.A.T.T.’. 

_ What is sauce for the goose, Europe may reply, 
is sauce for the gander. Those who continue to 
rely upon preferences to maintain their commerce 
seem to me to have failed to understand the far- 
reaching change that has affected trade since the 
last war. All countries now have managed econo- 
mies, and have already learned so well how to 
manage them that trade has on the whole been 
steadily expanding for 15 years without really major 
fluctuations. Surely the best hope for both manu- 
facturing and primary-producing nations lies not in 
special preference agreements but in sustaining a 
steadily expanding world economy, which has built 
into it reasonable devices for stabilising the terms 
of trade between primary and manufactured pro- 
ducts. Mr. Paul Hoffman, the successful adminis- 
trator of Marshall Aid and now the head of the 
United Nations Special Fund, preaches this doctrine 
wherever he goes. If he and Mr. Black, the equally 
experienced head of the World Bank, are given 
sufficient funds they will put it fully into practice. 

Looking to the problem of helping under- 
developed countries until they have self-sustaining 
economies and no longer need preference or special 
aid, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers agreed to 
study the possibilities of joint action in the develop- 
ment of Africa. By all means let them do so— 
remembering always the excellent work of the 
organisation for technical co-operation in Africa 
south of the Sahara. Taking advantage of the 
economic and social services already built up under 
British administration, the new rulers of Ghana, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, East Africa and so on should 
enlist in the operation and expansion of those 
services the whole-hearted goodwill of their peoples. 
If this be coupled with fulfilment of their recom- 
mendation that there should be a greater volume of 
secondment of trained personnel from the developed 
to the less developed countries of the Common- 
wealth, then all the know-how will be available for 
rapid expansion. 

We must face the fact, however, that expan- 
sion can be achieved, on the massive scale which is 
required, only if countries which have available 
substantial surpluses for investment will provide 
capital. Frankly, Commonwealth resources are not 
large enough to meet with speed the immense needs 
of the under-developed nations of the Common- 
wealth itself. If we are to enlist aid on the neces- 
sary scale from the United States, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Sweden and similar countries that can best 
be done through the International Bank and its new 
Development Association and through the Special 
Fund.. The forthcoming meeting between Dr. 
Nkrumah and Mr. Black may be more significant 
than the historic meeting between Dr. Livingstone 
and Mr. Stanley. ne 


Trends in British North Borneo 


By J. R. SARGENT 


ECENTLY there have been some signs of 

political activity in that forgotten strip of British 
territory which lies along the northern edge of the 
island of Borneo. There have been constitutional 
changes in Brunei, and an exchange of visits between 
the Sultan and the King of Malaya. In Sarawak 
a political party has been founded, although more 
for the purpose of having a political party than to 
work for any clearly-defined objectives. These signs 
of an awakening political consciousness in its 
neighbours have been noticed but not answered in 
North Borneo. 

In this colony of 400,000 people, in area about 
the size of Scotland, ‘ politics’ remain parochial 
There are quarrels among Chinese chambers of 
commerce over nominations to the panel from which 
the Governor selects the unofficial members of the 
Legislative and Executive Councils. There is a cam- 
paign by the European Planters’ Association to 
persuade government to give priority in its road- 

building programme to providing a substitute for 
the 116 miles of metre-gauge railway. It is difficult 
to excite the indigenous population—locally referred 
to as natives, but with no pejorative significance 
attaching to the term—about issues which are not 
concerned with the alienation of land or competi- 
tion from imported rice. 


Chinese Populatici 

This prevailing calm does not mean that the future 
will be clear of storms. There is clearly visible, for 
example, a cloud which has been seen on other 
*-crizons—a settler problem. This arises from the 
presence in the colony, not of Europeans, but of 
100,000 Chinese. European economic interests are 
substantial, in the form of large rubber estates and 
timber concessions. Europeans living in Borneo 
manage these, but do not own them, and although 
they are vocal and active, there is no basis for a 
coherent European settler interest. 

With the Chinese it is different. They have com- 
mitted themselves to the country, done much to 
develop its economy, and are compelled to see their 
future in the North Borneo context. Technically 
they lease their land from government, since only 
natives may have freehold titles and may sell them 
only with government permission ; but in effect the 
Chinese are permanent residents, and. especially 
since the anti-Chinese decrees in Indonesia, have 
nowhere else to go. They are on the way to achiev- 
ing economic dominance. Retail trade and public 
transport throughout the colony are largely in their 
hands, but they are also vigorous and skilful farmers 
and have opened up large areas of land. In any 
larger-scale enterprise, such as timber or quarrying, 
they have only expatriate concerns (mainly British. 
but some Dutch, American and Indian) to compete 
with. They have also established a firm foothold in 
the development of cocoa on an estate basis near 
Tawau on the east coast of the colony. 

The economic base for Chinese influence is 


buttressed by two other factors. One is their will- 
ingness to invest in education. The other is their 
relatively high rate of population growth. The 
instinct of the British administrator is to give pro- 
tection to the native, but against the forces at work 
it seems unlikely to be effective. Nor is the protec- 
tion always well conceived; for example, the 
regulation that a native can only transfer freehold 
title to a non-native with government permission 
reduces the value of his land as collateral. Attempts 
are now being made to encourage the formation of 
producer co-operatives to combat the Chinese 
monopoly of the distributive system. If one or two 
striking successes can be achieved with these, they 
will do more to strengthen native self-confidence 
than any amount of protection. 

The foregoing is not meant to suggest that there 
is any serious racial tension. There is not. Although 
for social purposes the races tend to congregate 
together, there is no racial discrimination and a 
certain amount of inter-marriage. The maintenance 
of racial harmony in the face of the shift of the 
balance of power in favour of the Chinese depends 
partly upon the rate of overall economic advance 
and the size of the absolute improvement in the 
natives’ standard of living that this will determine. 
By South-east Asian standards North Borneo is 
already well off. Future progress still hinges to a 
large extent upon the market for rubber, but some 
diversification of the economy has been achieved in 
recent years by the growth of the timber industry, 
and should proceed further if present optimism 
about the possibilities of cocoa (not previously 
grown in Borneo) turns out to be justified. 

The cultivation of recently discovered areas of 
highly fertile soil lying halfway between the Colony’s 
two main towns, Jesselton and Sandakan, will 
depend upon the establishment of road communica- 
tions between them. Roads are one of the keys 
which will unlock the potential agricultural wealth 
of the Colony, and local residents of all races talk 
of little else. Local enterprise by district officers, 
settlers, and villages has been steadily pushing for- 
ward a system of rough-and-ready roads. These 
have come to be known as jeep tracks, since they 
require a vehicle with a four-wheel drive to negotiate 
them, and they have sometimes outraged the pro- 
fessional standards of the public works depart- 
ment’s engineers. But in spite of their tendency to 
disintegrate in the equatorial rains, they have often 
achieved good results in the opening up of land. 

In the long run, however, the limiting factor in 
economic development may be, not roads, but 
population. (This makes North Borneo an unusual 
kind of under-developed country.) There is no lack 
of people willing to come in and settle, from 
Indonesia, from the Philippines and from Hong 
Kong. But these are mainly Chinese. There is no 
doubt that a major policy decision will soon have 
to be taken on the question whether existing 
testraints on immigration should be maintained. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(April Ist—May 15th) 


The Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers met in Lon- 
don between May 3rd and 13th. The main points 
of the final communique were: that urgent con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of joint 
aid to the Commonwealth territories in Africa, par- 
ticularly in the form of exchanges of trained person- 
nel; that a detailed study should be made of 
constitutional development in the Commonwealth 
with particular reference to the future of the smaller 
dependent territories; that Nigeria should be wel- 
comed into the Commonwealth after she becomes 
independent and that Ghana as a republic should 
continue to be recognised within the Common- 
wealth. 

The Prime Ministers stated that if South Africa 
decided to become a republic and wished to remain 
within the Commonwealth she would have to obtain 
the consent of each Commonwealth country. The 
communique ended by stating that informal dis- 
cussions on apartheid had been had with Mr. Louw, 
the South African Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
emphasised that the Commonwealth was itself a 
multi-racial association and that good relations 
between all member states and peoples of the Com- 
monwealth were essential. 


Ghana 

In the plebiscite which ended on April 27th Dr. 
Nkrumah’s proposals to make Ghana a republic 
were approved and he himself elected as the first 
President. Final figures were: for the proposals 
1.008.740; against 131,425; for Dr. Nkrumah as 
President 1.016.076; for Dr. Danquah. 124.623. 


Sierra Leone 

At the Sierra Leone Constitutional Conference 
which ended in London on May 4th it was agreed 
that Sierra Leone should become independent on 
April 27th. 1961; that the Premier should in the 
near future become Prime Minister and assume the 
Presidency of the Executive Council; that a clause 
safeguarding human rights should be entrenched in 
the constitution and that Britain should contribute 
£71m. financial assistance to help over the imme- 
diate period after independence. A defence agree- 
ment is to be signed between Britain and Sierra 
Leone after independence. 


Kenya 

On May 9th the Governor. Sir Patrick Renison. 
issued a detailed. statement giving his reasons for 
continuing to detain Jomo Kenyatta. He stated that 
Kenyatta’s return would be disastrous from a 
security point of view and the sign for new out- 
breaks of violence. 

On May 14th delegates from the district associa- 
tions elected the exiled Jomo Kenyatta as president 
of the new colony-wide political party, the Kenya 
African National Union. Other officers are: James 
Gichuru (deputy-president), Oginga Odinga (vice- 
president). Tom Mbova (general secretary) and 
Arthur Ochwada (deputy general secretary). The 


delegates resolved that if African leaders were not 
allowed to visit Kenyatta within one month they 
would call on the African elected members to with- 
draw from the Legislative Council. 
Tanganyika 

On April 26th the Chief Secretary announced 
changes in the executive government to come into ° 
effect on October Ist. The Chief Secretary is to be 
replaced by an elected Chief Minister and ten port- 
folios, including Home Affairs (with control of 
police, prisons and immigration) will be held by un- 
official members. Only the posts of Attorney- 
General and Minister of Information Services will 
be reserved for officials. A new position of Deputy 
Governor is to be created. 
Zanzibar 

Sir Hilary Blood has been appointed to review 
the present constitutional position. Since his report 
will not be completed by July when elections are 
due it is likely that these will be postponed. 
Somaliland 

At the Somaliland Protectorate Constitutional 
Conference which ended on May 12th it was agreed 
that the Protectorate should become independent on 
June 26th. 1960, in order that it might federate with 
Somalia due for independence on July Ist; that 
there should be. for an interim period of six months, 
a United Kingdom Aid Mission which would enable 
certain officers at present serving in the country to 
do so after independence and that subject to Parlia- 
mentary approval, aid to the value of £1.5m. should 
be provided by Britain during the first year of in- 
dependence. 


Central Africa” 

As a result of violent attacks on Europeans in the 
Copperbelt during the week-end of May 6th-9th the 
Public Security Ordinance was enforced. In the 
Western Province all meetings of ten or more people 
were prohibited. all branches of the United National 
Independence Party were declared illegal and leaders 
of the party from other provinces were refused 
entry. 

The Colonial Secretary announced that the Nyasa- 
land Constitutional Conference is to take place on 
July 19th. 


Togoland 
The United Nations Trust Territory of Togoland 
became independent on April 27th. 


Publications 

Wind of Change—the Challenge of the Common- 
wealth. (Conservative Political Centre, 2s. 6d.) 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland—The Case 
for Independence. (Rhodesian Graphic, 3s. 6d.) 

Commonwealth Trade 1958-1959. (H.M.S.O. 4s.) 

President 1,016,076; for Dr. Danquah, 124,623. 

Commonwealth Education Co-operation (Cmnd. 1032 
6d.) 

Report of the Sierra Leone Constitutional Confer- 
ence (Cmnd. 1029 1s.) 41s 


Parliament and the Colonies 


Financial Aid to the West Indies. Mr. Sorenson 
asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies the 
total financial aid extended to territories in the 
Federation of the West Indies during the past three 
years, how this had been allocated and what pro- 
posals had been made in respect of developing light 
industries in the smaller islands for which funds had 
not been granted. Mr. Macleod replied that approx1- 
mately £9.1m. of Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Funds and £6.58m. of other U.K. grants and 
loans had been issued for the benefit of the 
Federation during the three years ending on 3lst 
March, 1960. In addition, £2m. had been advanced 
to the Colonial Development Corporation for pro- 
jects in the Federation. The detailed list of alloca- 
tions was very long and would be circulated. He 
had asked the administrators of the small islands 
for the information required in the last part of the 
question. (May Sth, 1960.) 


Political Detainees in Uganda. In reply to Mr. 
Stonehouse, Mr. Macleod said that three political 
leaders had been deported from Buganda to other 
parts of Uganda. One other was restricted to a 
small area round his home. None of them was in 
prison. All four belonged to different political 
parties. The relevant orders would be revoked 
when the authorities were satisfied that they could 
be released without prejudicing law and order. 
Deportation orders were in force against seven, and 
restriction orders against 140 others, who were not 
in the category of political leader. The restriction 
orders would lapse when the districts in Buganda 
and the Bukedi districts which were officially dis- 
turbed areas returned to normal. In reply to a 
further question Mr. Macleod said that although the 
three political leaders who had been deported from 
Uganda were all members of different parties, 
equally they were all ex-leaders of the Uganda 
National Movement which was banned. (May Sth.) 


Safeguards in Southern Rhodesia Constitution. 
In a statement Mr. Alport (Minister of State for 
Commonwealth Relations) said that the U.K. 
Government had told Sir Edgar Whitehead (Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia) that their ability to 
accept a scheme which would reduce or withdraw 
the powers vested in the Secretary of State in rela- 
tion to the Southern Rhodesia Constitution would 
depend on whether arrangements could be devised 
and agreed by both governments which would pro- 
vide effective alternative safeguards, particularly in 
respect of discriminatory legislation and land rights 
and in respect of amendment of the Constitution. 
Sir Edgar Whitehead had put certain broad pro- 
posals designed to provide such alternative machin- 
ery. It had been agreed that these should be the 
subject of joint study by the two governments and 
that a further meeting should be held later in the 
year before the Federal review. Sir L. Ungoed- 
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Thomas asked if the Minister appreciated that 
the great advantage of the present guarantees 
that were imbedded in the constitution was that they 
provided for decision by an outside independent 
power—namely, the United Kingdom—and that no 
guarantee that was simply an internal Southern 
ithodesian matter could possibly be a substitute. 
Would the Minister say whether the nature of the 
scheme that he had under consideration envisaged 
Britain giving up its responsibility with regard to 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia. Mr. Alport replied 
that at the present stage he could go no further than 
to repeat that the statement he had just made spoke 
of *‘ effective alternative safeguards’. The point of 
making his statement had been to provide the House 
with the results of the discussions that had so far 
taken place. 


Mr. Callaghan asked Mr. Alport what he and Sir 
Edgar Whitehead were doing to ensure that the 
views of Africans on any alternative means of safe- 
guarding their rights—and Africans were suspicious 
about Sir Edgar Whitehead safeguarding their rights 
—might be made known. Mr. Alport said that 
on February 18th the Prime Minister had said: ‘. . . 
In the event of any change being made in the con- 
stitution of Southern Rhodesia, the interest of 
Africans would of course be given full weight’. 
Mr. Callaghan replied that the Minister would see 
that giving the views of Africans due weight was 
not necessarily the same as consulting them about 
proposals. Mr. Alport replied that it had always been 
contemplated that general discussion would take 
place but that was a matter which must be for the 
initiative of the Southern Rhodesian government. 
Mr. Gaitskell asked why it should be left to the 
initiative of the Southern Rhodesian government. 
and why the Africans should be brought in at the 
last minute in these discussions instead of being con- 
sulted earlier. Mr. Alport said that he had heen 
reporting on the last round of the discussions and 
had referred in his statement to the next round: it 
did not necessarily follow, although it might be 
possible, that that was the decisive round. (May 9th.) 


Conference to Review the Central African Feder- 
ation. Mr. Callaghan asked the Colonial Secretary 
to give an explicit assurance that, whether or not 
there was constitutional advance, the Africans would 
be represented by their own people at the forthcom- 
ing constitutional conference on. the future of the 
Federation, and say as soon as he possibly could 
what form that representation would take. Mr. 
Macleod replied that he would give an explicit assur- 
ance on that. African opinion would be represented 
at the Federal conference, but it was too early yet, in 
view of the fact that five governments were con- 
cerned, to say what form that representation would 
take. (May 10th.) 


1 Hansard, Februry 18th. 1960, vol. 617, col. 1417. 


Guide to Books... 


Five Elections in Africa 
By W. J. M. Mackenzie and Kenneth E. 
Robinson. (O.U.P. 55s.) 

Two main justifications are offered for this bulky 
book, which presents a mass of interesting informa- 
tion about Nigeria (Western and Eastern Regions), 
Sierra Leone, Senegal and Kenya in a form that is 
unlikely to attract a wide readership. The first is 
that all these countries had elections in 1956 or 1957, 
when five academic students of politics happened to 
be available, and “more can be learnt (about a 
political system) in a space of about three months 
during an election than in any comparable period’. 
True, and in two cases in particular—the Sierra 
Leone and Senegal elections of 1957—the writers 
manage to use the formula of an ‘election survey’ 
to present what is in effect a small book discussing 
the political system ‘in depth’ at that moment of 
its evolution. One cannot help wondering, though, 
if Professor Robinson’s immense knowledge of 
French West Africa ought to be compressed into 
such a tantalisingly restrictive formula, and I suspect 
that much the same is true of Mr. Scott and Sierra 
Leone. 

The case of the other writers is different; they 
were on the teaching staff of university colleges in 
the countries they were writing about, and their 
chapters show different emphasis, which forms’ the 
second justification for the book as a whole—the 
comparative study of how far the general election, 
a complex institution torn bleeding from the body 
politic of the ‘mother country’, has taken hold and 
been domesticated in these new states. Two diffi- 
culties at once arise here. The first is to remain 
detached enough; from time to time these observers 
show a pre-occupation with corruption which seems 
quite out of proportion, even though they acknow- 
ledge elsewhere that there is remarkably little, con- 
sidering the temptations and the novelty of the whole 
business. They reveal a latent desire to see elections 
in their territories serving the purposes they serve 
here. The second, related, difficulty is that one 
cannot compare the degree to which different 
countries have assimilated elections unless one has 
a clear conception of the direction in which the 
whole political system of each is developing, apart 
from the electoral process; in other words, different 
countries may absorb the holding of elections for 
different purposes. And this, as Professor Mac- 
kenzie acknowledges in a concluding chapter, makes 
it very hard to make the valid comparisons which 
' ideally this book should make possible. 

In Sierra Leone, for instance, the Protectorate 
constituencies had poor registers, the issues were 
largely local, and only one party; more a label than 
an organisation, made any great attempt to unify 
the campaign. So that it was something that the 
election simply passed off, into the body of the 
public’s experience, with one poll as high as 58 per 
cent. and ‘ without more violence than a few stones 
thrown and an agent or two beaten’, and produced 
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reasonably stable support for a government. But 
it would be a bold man who would care to say on 
the basis of that election what place elections had 
attained in the political life of the country. By 
contrast in the two Nigerian and the Senegalese 
elections the campaign and polling day were already 
established national pastimes, with all parties operat- 
ing conventions not to campaign in the same area 
simultaneously, so as to avoid disturbances. Yet 
here too imponderables outside the electoral process. 
which will determine its ultimate role, remained 
obscure. Would two or more parties become 
sufficiently established to check each other’s mal- 
practices and so win: public confidence in the im- 
partiality of elections?) Or would the Bloc Populaire 
Senegalais’ conception of being ‘both a party of 
opposition and a party of government’ prevail, with 
radically different consequences for the role of 
elections in the systems? This possibility was 
present in other territories too. But to say that 
this book poses as many questions as it answers 
does not mean it is not readable, and a rich source 
of information for anyone interested in African 
political development. It is both; and we can also 
be grateful to it for reminding us that there are 
parts of the world where politics are seldom grim 
and never dull. 
Colin Leys 


Socialism in Southern Asia 
By Saul Rose (O.U.P. 30s.) 

One’s criticism of this book is that, although it 
contains a great deal of well-documented history, 
the author devotes too little of it to identifying what 
is significant or not in the so-called ‘ socialist’ parties 
of Southern Asia. He is correct in pointing out 
that socialism, in the sense of state action to develop 
the economy, is perforce advocated by most other 
parties, because in the situation of under-develop- 
ment and leaping population it has to be. But this 
makes it the more important to distinguish which 
of the parties labelled ‘socialist? has proved 
genuinely socialist, and in what sense; also to deter- 
mine what has made for effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness in Asian socialism. The fact is that, as Mr. 
Saul Rose indicates, many of the parties he dis- 
cusses (including the Sri Lanka Freedom Party of 
Ceylon and the Nepalese Congress) have never been 
socialist in either a Marxist sense or in ethical 
nature. The same, incidentally, applies to the 
Singapore Labour Front. The Indian, Burmese and 
Indonesian Socialist parties, and the Singapore 
People’s Action Party, in contrast, have had some of 
the sense of conviction and purpose of European 
Socialist movements. Yet the first three have all 
failed. The best part of this book is the shrewd 
word the author has to say about this failure. None 


_of the three parties had in their ranks the ‘ charis- 


matic leader’, the hypnotist of the crowds, whom 


the superstitious unpolitical masses—largely the 
peasantry—in new Asian nations demand. The 
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Burmese socialists did best because they allied them- 
selves with the Mythical Figure (Aung San), the 
Indonesian socialists have done worst because they 
have come into conflict with Him (Soekarno). The 
moral is that socialism, which is Western, rational 
and analytic, is not enough to satisfy Asian electors, 
who are emotional and revere a tradition that 
identifies political rule with divine authority. To- 
day only one group of genuine socialists rules in 
Southern Asia, the People’s Action Party of Singa- 
pore, led by Lee Kuan Yew, perhaps the most gifted 
political figure to appear on the South Asian scene 
since Nehru. Strength of personality, range of 
attainments, and superior strategy, have brought Lee 
some of the attachment which, in Asia, only the 
“charismatic leader’ commands. No doubt Singa- 
pore conditions are special—there is, for example, 
no peasant electorate; but it is a pity that Mr. Saul 
Rose, who watched the PAP during the struggle 
for power, noticed its significance too little, and is 
partly misleading on both its character and calibre. 


DA: S. 


The Republic of Liberia 
By E. J. Yancy (Allen & Unwin. 
Liberia’s Past and Present 
By N. R. Richardson (Diplomatic Press and 
Publishing Co. 60s.) 

These two books are the most up-to-date yet on 
Liberia, a unique state in that it was founded by 
Negroes and is governed by Negroes for the well- 
being of Negroes. Both authors are Liberians. 

Ernest Yancy gives us a lucid and simpler account, 
excellent for schools, while Mr. Richardson’s is 
obvious'y a labour of love by a Liberian soaked 
in the history of his people’s fight to establish a 
civilised African state in West Africa. With exhaus- 
tive quotations, he gives the ups and downs of the 
early settlers, and the vicissitudes of these former 
Negro bondsmen of the Mississippi valley, aided by 
the American Colonisation Society. They finally 
proclaimed their independence in 1847, and it is 
interesting to note that Great Britain was the first 
state to recognise Liberia. When visiting Liberia 
last year, I found warm feelings towards us because 
of this. The young republic was in constant 
financial difficulties until the First World War. The 
local natives, particularly Grebo and Kru, were 
hostile, and constant expeditions of pacification into 
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the interior continued till after the First World War. 

The arrival of the Firestone Company in 1923 
provided a great economic benefit and today it 
employs some 30,000 rubber tappers. Later came 
the International Commission of Inquiry into allega- 
tions of slavery and forced labour, leading to the 
resignation of President King. Mr. Richardson, 
by means of extensive documentation from the 
League of Nations, shows how this unhappy situa- 
tion was honourably restored by President Barclay. 

The world depression brought more American 
loans and increased American influence. In 1944 
William V. S. Tubman became President and has 
held office since. Under his enlightened leadership 
the economy has progressed faster and farther in 
fifteen years than in the century before. 


James Johnson 


British Africa (Labour Party Discussion Notes No. 
25. 6d. plus 3d. postage.) 


The Labour Party has decided that 1960 shall be 
Labour’s Africa Year and these notes have been 
written to help discussion groups in studying British 
Africa. They give the main background facts of 
the political problems of South Africa, the Central 
African Federation and British East and West 
Africa. Questions for discussion are suggested for 
each area and there is a map and reading list. A 
great deal of the basic information necessary for 
informed discussion has been got into 45 short pages. 
Bulk supplies are available at reduced cost from 
Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1. 
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